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Lewisohn on French Poets 

The sketches of the thirty poets give this book an impera- 
tive claim to be on every book-shelf. If you would find 
out the titles of all the books a French poet who has appealed 
to you has written, if you would learn something definite 
about another of whom you have heard only vaguely, Mr. 
Lewisohn's carefully prepared biographies and bibliography 
are admirably at your service Agnes Lee Freer 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE 

We cannot forbear quoting for the benefit of our readers 
portions of recent letters from poets at the front. The first 
is from Miss Eloise Robinson, who is "on active service" 
in the canteen work of the Y. M. C. A. She writes, under 
date of August 5th: 

I wish I might tell you of my visit to the French front, and how 
for two nights I slept in a "cave" with seven Frenchmen and had a 
hundred bombs dropped on top of me. Not directly on top, of course. 
The nearest hit just in front of the house. And for five days and 
nights after that I was taking chocolate to advance batteries, to men 
who can never leave their guns, even to come to the Foyer duSoldat. 
The Foyer was only a dug-out, and the air was so thick with flies 
and smoke that it looked like jam. Every morning when I got up I 
literally had to pry myself out of the mud — of course there were 
no beds. And at that I wanted to stay. There is a great satisfac- 
tion about actually doing something with your hands for these men. 
But I was long overdue in' Paris, because we were not able to get 
through the barrage — the drive had just started. Aren't our boys 
doing wonderful things? At a cost, though. 

I leave tonight for the Swiss border. And after that, Italy, and 
then the Polish-American front. It is all one mad scramble, but 
wonderful — simply wonderful. I cannot be too thankful I was able 
to come. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

In an earlier letter — July 23rd — Miss Robinson tells a 
story : 

Apropos of just nothing at all, unless it be that I am a little 
homesick for the last Poetry, which hasn't reached me yet, I ex- 
tracted a story from Miss Mary Lawton, who is "ever here" as one 
of the Y. M. C. A. entertainers. 

She had given a reading before some of the soldiers, and they 
were buzzing around her, after it was over, as they generally do. 

"I say," one of r them ventured, "that was a pretty poem you 
recited — that one about Verdun, you know." 

"You liked it then?" said Miss Lawtcn. 

"Yes, ma'am, I sure did. But then, I like poetry anyway — I 
nlwavs did. I'm not much of a fighter. Oh, I want to help put 
the Kaiser out of business, all right — that's what we're over here 
for and I guess none of us are going to be satisfied till we do it. 
But — well, you know what I mean. I'm naturally just kind of quiet 
and peaceful. I like to read, and poetry is my favorite." 

"It's my favorite too," Miss Lawton admitted. 

"Is that a fact? Maybe you'd be interested in hearing about my 
room at home then?" 

"Indeed I should." 

"Maybe it sounds funny, but I'm going to miss that room more 
than most anything else. I guess there isn't another like it any- 
where. It was my own idea too. It's a pretty good-sized room, with 
lots of windows. But that isn't what I like about it best. Once 
when I was a little tad I saw a piece in the paper — poetry it was. 
I don't ever remember reading any poetry before, but I liked that 
piece. It was about Lincoln. I thought I would paste it up on 
my wall where I could have it handy. It's there yet — right up over 
my wash-stand. After that I kept on seeing things I liked and 
pasting them up, and now — maybe you wouldn't believe it, but 
that whole wall is all covered over. I can just lie in bed, or just 
stand around, and read all sorts of things. When I feel one way 
I read one poem, and when I feel different I read another kind. 
There was a man came out our way — I live in Idaho — a traveling 
salesman he was, and he gave me a little book of poems. Maybe 
you've seen it — it's called Poetry, a Magazine of Verse. Some of 
the best pieces were on the backs of each other, and I couldn't bear 
to spoil them, so I just tacked the whole book up. Yes, I guess 
I'll miss that room a good deal." 
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Letters from France 



Isn't that a merry tale, and wouldn't you like to know what 
number of Poetry is hanging on his wall, and what kind of a travel- 
ing salesman it was who gave it to him? 

Another letter is from Malcolm W. Vaughn, a young 
poet to whom we had sent a copy of The New Poetry. He 
writes : 

I have had very little to read since arriving in this country, yet 
I have needed reading more than ever before. Perhaps that is one 
reason why the poems in this book have so deeply entered my 
consciousness. Some of them were read in a ridiculously lighted 
cave to the other fellows in my section. Others I read to two 
boys in a hospital, two boys almost dying of homesickness, 
and the sudden thrusting of themselves from out the warm 
light of affection which surrounded them in civil life. Some of 
them I saved just for myself, and dared not read them aloud lest 
I might be thought an hysterical soldier. Others — like the Choricos 
of Aldington — have shuddered with me along night-roads, and 
through their bold beauty have saved me from terror at moments 
when one of the great shocks — the explosion of an enemy shell, the 
sudden presence of pain or awful agony, the nearness of death — 
fell without preface upon me. 

I remember once particularly, in the drab light of a cloudy dawn- 
ing, when I saw near the edge of the road a poilu quietly lying. 
I should have fainted, I think, from the sheer tragedy of the inci- 
dent had I not heard singing in my head Aldington's invocation 
to Death. I went closer, stopping my ambulance; and found 
that the man had given himself extreme unction. For some time 
during that frozen night, he, mortally wounded, had caught two 
plain little sticks in his hand and had crossed them. Holding them 
thus in his stiffening fingers he had made the sign of the cross 
over his heart, and died in the faith. 

The Sign of the Cross! One man had made it over himself. 
The Sign of the Cross! France has made it over the besom of her 
beloved land. And America too is to make it 

But I would not have it otherwise. Too long have we received 
the blessing's from the pyre and made no sacrifice thereon ourselves. 
It is the full moment, and I am glad to witness it, when we shall 
offer, like Abraham, whatever son is needed. 
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